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BOOK   against 252. Parnell "made" the majority by leading 39 men
^^L-^ into the Opposition lobby.
1885. Towards two o'clock in, the morning after the long sitting,
passions broke out on the Opposition side. A wild scene, well
remembered ever after by Chamberlain and all who took part
in it, was indeed of no momentary significance to them or to us.
Standing up on the bench Lord Randolph, waving his hat, was
the fugleman of tumult. In a moment many other Conservatives
and nearly all the Parnellites were standing on their benches
flourishing hats and handkerchiefs and cheering like men pos-
sessed. Other sounds from the Irish party were cries of vengeance
upon a coercionist administration. There is no account of Cham-
berlain's demeanour, but he must have experienced some diffi-
culty in suppressing the appearance of his unmeasured relief.
Two other men more prominent in the scene were self-controlled.
Gladstone, without looking up, continued his letter to the
Queen. Parnell, having brought down one English Government,
felt convinced that he would yet bring down another, and another
again if necessary, and that his long-intended system was coming
into play; but taking no part in demonstration, he only allowed
himself that smile with impassive eyes which, on rare occasions,
was his singular attraction.
Appearances were delusive. So far as concerned the solid
factors of English public life it was not, in truth, ParnelFs victory
nor Churchill's. True that cethe Tories" owed their success wholly
to the Parnellites. Had that phalanx abstained, the Conservative
Opposition would have been beaten by nearly thirty instead of
winning by twelve.
The deciding factor was of another kind. The Government was
brought down because no less than seventy-six Liberals did not
vote. Their subsequent apologies were various and partly divert-
ing. With the purposes of Parnell and Churchill they had nothing
in common. Some of them complained that they had not been
properly warned by the Whips. Others dodged the electioneer-
ing risks of voting for the beer-tax. This was far from account-
ing for all the abstentions. The truth is that enthusiasm had
evaporated and lassitude prevailed. For a fortnight the Liberal
ranks as a whole had been full of despondency and misgiving.
The dissensions in the Cabinet were well known to be incurable.